THE  FOUR  GEORGES
could have presented the country with a Patriot King in
the person of James III, instead of merely with a volume
on the need for one. Nevertheless, in this book, which is
far more quoted than read at the present time, Boling-
broke showed a thorough grasp of the true principle of
monarchy as the embodiment of the national idea, with
the occupant of the throne standing above the guerres de
fots le chambre of the parties. He wrote, it is true, with
the immediate purpose of providing Frederick, Prince of
Wales, with a stick with which to belabour his father's
ministers, but, with all his faults, Bolingbroke was too
great a genius to produce an argument that should
merely serve so transient an end. He stated the case for
monarchy, and what he wrote holds for all time. What
neither he nor George III realized was the difficulty of
any but a legitimate dynasty providing a Patriot King.
The Hanoverians were usurpers, and in the last resort
they were dependent upon the minority whose fortunes
were linked with theirs; for both in 1715 and 1745 the
English people had shown in no uncertain fashion that
it was not prepared to lift a finger to keep them on the
throne. Those who thought with Bolingbroke wanted
neither George II nor Frederick, Prince of Wales, but
James III. Yet the power of the Crown under the
Constitution was still very great, and it was no wonder
that Bolingbroke did not see the flaw in his scheme.
Whether, even had the Jacobites proved victorious, the
revival of the old national monarchy at that time was still
possible is open to doubt, for James would have owed
his restoration far more to the efforts of a party than his
uncle had done in 1660. Be that as it may, the Stuarts
alone could have reigned as Bolingbroke wished the
monarchs of England to reign, for their title in no way
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